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Reorientation: ’’The Open Boat" 

St^ihen Crane 



The seventh and eighth grade orientation units included several forms 
of literature^ storied and non-storied* This unit will involve only one 
8tory« since xnore mature ninth grade students should be able to recall 
the principles taus^ in past years more quickly and to grasp them with 
less repetition* Stephen Crane^s "The O^n Boat" has been selected 
because it is rich In the problems of meaning and technique which students 
need to review at the beginning of a new year* 

Since oxiSy one form of literature is actually presented in the unit, 
it is important that students be reminded of how this compares with other 
forms. Questions such as how this story is like or unlike an essay, a 
ballac^ a lyric poem, are important. You mi^ also bring out ways in 
which the story compares with specific selections read in the ei^ith grade. 

It is important that the discussion clearly bring out the three«*fold 
pattern of analysis used in the past: Subject, Form, and Point of View. 
And once agaixi, students should be made aware of how hnpossible it is 
to draw absolute lines between the three areas. For example. Crane’s 
symbolism is part of Subject because it helps to bxing out the abstract 
meaning of the four mei^s experience. Yet it is also part of Form, of 
the way in which this meaning is presented. And since it reflects the 
attitude of the narrator, it is also associated with the story’s Point of 
View. 

The seventh grade stud|y of Subject revolved chiefly aroimd the con- 
cept that literature generally has both concrete and abstract subject 
matter, that it is about specific actions or things bixt that it also is aboiit 
abstract principles or themes. Students should be able to see this 
du^ty easily in a discussion of "The Open Boat. " It may, however, be 
a more difficult to bring out the dibierences between storied and 
non-stori^ studied in the eighth grade. Comparative examples 

will probably have to be used: "The Open Boat" relates the details of an 
event, as opposed to such non-siorisd materials as. "Joan and David" or 
The School Store" (eighth grade unit, "Non-Storied Forms"), in which 
the main princ4>l6 of organi^tion is something other than narrative. The 
discussion* could also pave the way for the greater emphasis jpn thematic 
motifs to come out in the ninth and tenth grades. 

Comparative examines will be helpful in bringing out various aspects 
of Form^ particularly the prose-poetzy and genre distinctions introduced 
in the seventh grade. Students should be reminded that ‘^e form grows 
f^om the subject. For example, whether the concrete subject is storied 
or non-storied will dictate whettier the resulting work is a short story or 
an essay, a narrative or a lyric poem. Thus, since we have storied and - 
noh-storied subject matter for literature, the works take storied and non- 
storied forms. 

Althoi^ some comparison may again be h<dpful, "The Open Boat" in 
its^ presents rich opportunities for discussion of Point of View. You 
will want to be sure tint students reesU the meaning of the technical terms 



used to describe Point of View: £b?st persoxi^ third persoiv omniscient^ 
modified omniscient^ etc. It should be clear to them now that even 
when he speaks in the first person^ author may be ^^eaking in the 

voice of a pysona. of someone not himscdf. And the non^ec^cal 
aspects of ^int <3 View should not be nej^ected; it must be remembered 
that the term applies to the attitude taken by the author as well as to the 
voice in which he speaks. 

"The Open Boat" is a piece of literature well wortl^ of stuci^ in and 
for itself. So throughout the unit« a dual purpose should be k^ in mind: 
the story should be discussed as an individual piece of literature^ but 
with persistent reference to the principles studied in the past two yearsj 
vdiich must be firmly reestablished b^ore the more advanced work of the 
ninth grade can begin. 



I. Manif Nature, and Other Men. 

The concrete subject of "The Open Boat" is the events of thirty hours 
which four men spend in a dinghy. Crane stxbtitled the story, "A TSle 
Intex^ed to Be After the Fact,^ since he, a correspondent, had been in 
a similar episode. The events related really happened, but the work is 
called a short story, a piece of ficUoi]^ because It was designed to present 
artistic rather than actual truth, because Crane rearranged the facts where 
he wished in order to better present the abstract subject matter in which 
he was most interested. We mi^ say that the emplMis in the subtiile 
is on the word "Tale. " 

Not only the arrangement of the facts but also the ways in which they 
are presented, the imagery, the symbolism, the descriptive style, are 
idanned to bring out this abstract subject matter, this artistic tru^ 
Althou^ the exact meaning of the story has been debate^ it certainly 
has to do with the indifference of nature toward the individual maiv and 
with the effect that an awareness of this indifference has on the ration- 
ship of man to man. 

The attitude toward nature is an aspect both of Subject and of Point 
of View. And it is an attitude created partially by the form, by the method 
of presenUttion. At first, nature is shown to be cruel but also beautlAil. 

It is largely the ^nagery vdiich creates the impression of cruel^ the 
waves are like xocks, are "wrongf^y and baH)arously abnqit and tall, " 
are snarling^ full of wrath, like white flames. In flie the sea 

^is often perso^ied, as if it intentionally mistreated the men; a wave may 
seem like the last j^ort of the grim water, " and the boat wallows "at the 
i nercy of five seas. Yet the narrator is also aware that "it was proEably 
glorious, tl^ {day of the free sea, wild with lig^s of emerald and white 
and amber. The idea of intentianal cruelty is, however, shown to be in 
the collective minds of the men by the r^;>eated r^reiiv I am going to 
be drowned. . • why, in the name of the seven mad gods who rule the sea, 
was I allowed to come thus fur and contemplate sand and trees? » • .If 
this old ninny-womaiv Fate, cannot do better than this, she should be 
deprived of the xnanmemM of men^s fortunes. • • • But no; she cannot 
mean to drown me. • • • 
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But in the latter part of the story, Uie images of cruel^ largely 
disappear, until nature is seen not as a temple but as a cold and remote 
star, as a power which simidy regards man as unimportant. And the 
shark, another part of nature, is an enemy, but one that quickly grows 
bored with the unimportant men. To the correspondent, the tower on the 
beach comes to stand for the serenity of nature amid the struggles of 
the individual— ^nature in the win^ and natime in the vision of men. 

She did not seem cru^ to him thex^ nor beneficent, nor treacherous, 
nor wise. But she was indifferent, flatly indifferent. ** 

The final attitude is the more horritying to the correspondent, acd 
with it he develops a deeper feeling of association with his fellow men. 

The opinion that nature is cruel brings about a "subtle brotherhood" between 
the men in the dinghy, vdu> were "friends in a more cuxiou^ irozibound 
degree than may common. " The men served the captain with absolute 
cooperation and obedience, and after this devotion to the commander (d 
the boat, there was this comradesh^, that the correspondent, for ins^ce, 
who had been taught to be «mical of men^ knew even at the time was the 
best experience ^ his life. But just after the comparison of nature to 
a high, cold, and obviously indifferent star, we see that this "subtle 
brotherhood has been exiendedi, in the correspondent’s mind^ to all man- 
kind, even to the soldier of Algiers who dies in the song. As the horror 
of nature increases, ^'the relationships between the men who must fi^ it 
to keep alive are strengthened; according to Richard P. Adams, "Crane, 
like Arnold in ’Dover Beach, ’ seems to maintain that because the world 
is indifferent, because h u m a n fealinga are in human beings only and not 
in nature, men should be true to one another, and are most likely to be so 
when they ere most in the grip of impersonal cosmic forces. "* And so 
at the en4 as they lie on the beachi, the men can see that the waves are 
not wrathfi^ but are merely pacing to end fro, accidentally damaging 
anything which comes in their way. And with this reaUzation, &ey can 
be interpreters —they can understand the universe, for they know what 
nature is to men, and ^erefore thsy know how men must act toward one 
another. 

Some idea of the character of each man is necessary if the reader 
is to tmderstand the meaning of their actions toward each other. Crane 
does little generalizing about bis characters; instead he introduces 
them in the third throu^ sixth parsfpraphs by describing them performing 
acUoM which to some degree revesl their characters. We learn that the 
cocdc IS fbt, talkative, as^ perhaps a Uttle ahraid. The oiler is a skilled 
seam^ but he is uidng "a thin little oar" whidu "seemed often realty to 
snap, symbolic of his easily lost life. The party’s inteUectusl, the 
correspcmdmit, wonders wter he is there; the cai^idtt has the strength 
to be a stea^ despite his dejectiom These are, thep, men 

with very UtUe in common; only en outsidg foTC% such as &e sea, could 
draw thm into such close comxmdeshty. 



*Ric!»8ird P. Ad.nu, "NatunOiMic Pietloa: 'The Open BoM*. 

TntoKi. in IV U9S4), pfi. I37>148. 
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The beeic thematic idea that fij^ing nature brings about in the men 
a de^ knowledge and a feeling cIosenesB is common to most inter** 
pretations of the story, although several variations on this concept eadst. 
Some see an esdstentliiddst message that the world is absurd as the heart 
of the story* Otiiers give it a religious interpreM^ seeing Billie the 
oiler or the nude rescuer as a Christ figure who saves the souls of the 
others and enables them to be ’’interpreters* ” Of course, students 
should be led to form their own inter p re ta tions, neither ^ one presented 
here nor any other should be insisted upon* But they must also be kept 
aware that they must be able to support any interpr^ve statement th^ 
make with details from the story* 



n» The Three-Fold Point of View* 

The comidex point of view of the story grows to some extent out of 
the subject matter* Crane wiahea to show iS« changes which go on in 
the noinds of the menu and partictdarly of the correspondex^ So he 
makes some observations on what the whole group was thinking but also 
at times singles out the correspondent* For instance, it is the whole group 
whidi envies the birds who ride easily on the sea, which finds it easy 
to conjure pictures of all kinds of incompetent and bUndness” among 
their supposed rescuers which at file end ’’felt that thsy could fiien be 
interpreters* ” But it is in the mind of the correspondent alone that we 
see the aharku the feelings about the song of the man who lay during in 
Algiers, and the idude ftoal e^[>erience St swimming to the slu^e* 

Since the correspondent is the groupie intdlectual, it is tbrou|^ him that 
many of the stores sinnbols are brought out— the hi|^ cold star, the in- 
different tower* 

But it is advantageous for the reader to gain a clear picture of the 
eiqierience vdiich chimged the men^s ways of thinking; a idcture which 
is not clouded by pass&g throui^ the minds of the participants* So 
Crane also uses an omdbcient narrator to give an <^ective view of 
the situation and comment upon it* At times it is difficult to separate 
this point of view froni the Sthtra; for example, the next to the last 
paragraph begins with - It seems* * « " One easily ask, seems to 
whom? To the narrator? To the whole group of men? Or to the corre- 
spondent, whose thoughts make up the previo^ paragraph? 

Since this stoxy is about a change in attitude and the events which bring 
it about, the non*4echnical aspects of point of view are so much a part of 
the ata>ject that they have already been rather fully discussed* We have 
already seen the way in which the change from seeing nature as cruel to 
seeing her as indifferent makes the correspondent feel closer not oxdy to 
the ofiier men in the beet but to all mankind* The total attitude ot the work 
has freqpiently bec^ labelled as naturalistic* Xh a naturalistic universe, 
nature is fia^ b^different^ but usually man loses his struggle against 
this exxH^amcsIi. Although hert^ by the ironic toudh of crance, the 
strong and generous Billie Ipaea Mi life, the others win fiie battle and are 
even made better nt«ri by the eiqierience* H this Is naturMilim, it is Crane^s 
awn speciii brand at naturalism, in whi^ an encounter with natural forces 
either destroys a man or betters him* There is an admlxtare. of the roman- 
tic notion that a man must prove himedf in the face of death— much as 
legendary medieval kni|d>ts proved themsUlves by fi|d>ting monsters or 
dragons* 
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lEU The lixtiicate Question of Form, 

In form* "The Open Boat" can be labelled as a piece of prose* a 
storied form, and a ^ort story. Each ot these classifications should 
be briefly dhicussed to bring back the distinctions made in previous 
years. But the question of form is too intricate to be answered sim^dy 
by sticking labels on a piece of writing. The labels put the work in 
certain categories* but each work has individual aspects of form which 
make it different from every other piece of writing, which make it worth 
reading and discussing in and for itself. Two works of literature may have 
the same subject and be wx^en from the same point of view. But because 
the subject may suggest different means of presentation;, different forms* 
to different writers or even to the same writer at different times* we may 
find it worthwhile to read numerous works on the same subject. For 
example* Crane puts some of these same materials and ideas into a 
poezn. A man adrift on a slim spar* " which comes to the conclusion 
that *^od is cold* " quite similar to the notion that nature is indifferent, 
(This poem is probably a little difficult for classroom use* although 
advanced stud^s mi^ ex^oy comparing it widi "The Open Boat. 

Ldke many short stories and novels* "The Open Boat" makes some 
use of the tra^c pattern (traditioxud in drama) in the foreshadowing of 
the death of Billie the oiler. As Stanley Greenfield has stated* "Though, , , 
the oiler^s death is ’undetermined* and gratuitous* Crane certainly 
manages to suggest aestfaetic^v that it is inevitable, , • , We have 
alrea^ observed the symbolism in the thin oar Billie holds. His strength 
and generosity* the very things which would cause him to be the one to 
survive in a z^onal universe* make him the most likely one to die in a 
work designed to show a capricious* uncaring view of nature. 

Another motif which is probably already familiar to students and 
which will become much more so this year is the joum^ pattern. The 
story is formed around both a pl^sical journey and a mental one* ia which 
the correspondent and possibly the whole group is led by the experience to 
a new set of opinions and values, 

A less familiar formal aspect is what Hobert W, Stallman calls the 
double mood ** of the story* the alternation between build-ups of hope 
or illusion and descents into futility* despair* and disillusionment. Small 
alternations are constantly noticeable* as in the conversation at the end 
of section 1 about the house of refuge. In a larger sense* the story begins 
on a note of despair* followed by hope when the lif^tthouse is spotted* then 
by despair throu^ &e night and some renewed hope in the morning. The 
rhythmic pattern is further emphasized by the relation of refrain-like 
lines* suc^ as Funny they haven*t seen us* " "if this wind holds* " you 
spell me* and the longer formula* "If I am going to be drowned, , , • " 

"'Staidcy B. GreenfieU, "The Unmistekable Steidien Crane. " PMLA. 
l-xxm (1058), p. 565. 

**Bobert Wooster Stallmen, "Stqdien Crane: A Revaluation, " in 
JcduiW, Aldridge, ed,, Critjouea and Eaeava on Modem Wctlon. NewYorl^ 
i9§2. p, 259, 
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What we hava said hez^j particularly in the sections on Subject and 
Form, can oxdy begin to bring out the richness of the story. For as 
Stallman has "Crane chajrged every realistic detail with syihbolic 

signmcance, " Almost every noun and many of the vezhs and adjectives 
are worthy df some sort 6f comment. So the story shmild prove a fruitful 
means of re-covering the prind—s studied in ^e past two years and 
for encouraging students to form once again the habit of exidoring the 
details of a piece of literature for themselves, 

* * * 

Since you may wish to put some extra effort irdo this first and very 
important unit, a more extensive blbliograi^ is given than usual, ^me 
of the interpretations offered here are quite conventional; some are very 
u nu sual. You will of course wish to pui& none of them upon your students, 
but to leave them free to form their own opinions, Ihde^ a broad readnig 
in critical articles such as the following serves to show that no one inter- 
pretation can be insisted upon as absolutely correct. 



Adams, Richard P, "Naturalistic Fiction: *The Open Boat, *" Tulane Studies 
in IV (1954), 137-146, —Primarily shout the position Crane 

takes between the naturalists and the realists; also es^ores the 
symbolism of the story, 

Buitehhuis, Peter, "The Essentials of Life: *The Open Boat’ as Existentialist 
Fiction^ Modero Fiction Studies, V (1959), 243-250, —Sees the story 
as pointing out “ttie absurdities of life, whi^ man must accept as the 
responsibility of being a man, 

Cady, Edwin H, Stephen Crane, NewYorl^ 1962, pp. 151-155, —Investigates 
point of view as related to theme, 

Greenfield. Stanley B. "The Unmistakable Stephen Crane, " PMLA. 

UCSm (1958), 562-572 (564-565 specifically on "The Open iBoaV'), — 
Refutes Stallznan’s theory that this is a religious salvation allegory; 
gives some general discussion of form and symbolism, 

Marcus, Mordecai, "The Three-Fold View of Nature in ’The Open Boat’, " 
Phaplogical Quarterly. XU (1962), 511-515, 

Meyers, Robert. "Crane’s The (Dby Boat, " ExpUcator. XXI (1963), Item 
60, --An un ustttd and certaihUy aebatable exp^caticm of the story as an 
anti-Christian allegory about the founding A a new religion, 

Stallmai^ Robert Wooster, "Stephen Crane; A Revaluation, " in John W. 
Ald^dge, ed, , * Cri tiques and Essays on Modem ipic^on. New York, 

1952, pp» 244-2Wl25§^Sf1^iecificaBy 5n"”SeT35pS"Boat"), — 
Discussion of hope-despair alternation and of symbolism. 

West. RayB,, Jr„ and Robert Wooster Stallman. The Art of Modern Fiction, 
Nw Yorl^ 1949, pp, 53-57, —Investigation of theme and of the question 
of whether this story may be termed tiction. 
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QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 



1* '^ott ttaLd ^*The Ot>^ii Bo&t* ” A Mtur&l first question concerns 
what y&if ths reader^ expect and find. What is "The OpenBoat" about? 
What is its subject ? IS the axory simple or is it complex? Look at 
this eqaation^ 




?• Is this equation an exploded diagramj, or a skeleton^ or what? Don't 
try to decide on an absolute answer now* Come back to the equation 
later* 



NOTE: Students should see that this equation is not an exploded diagram 
because it accounts for only a bare sequence of concrete events* 

ARhou^ analogy is not introduced as a rhetorical device until the 10th 
grade* the process of analogy is probably familiar* Everyone should 
be aware of the limitations of the analogy this unit be^^ns with* Liters* 
ture is not machinery* but the principles of understanding are similar* 
The diagram does offer a starting point* 

3* You may remember talking last year about a writer's subject and 
the uses he puts It to* The open boat to which these four different human 
beings cling for their lives is a vehicle* a ten*foot long "world" that 
carries them on a journey toward hoped*for safety. But "The Open 
Boat" as a story Is also a veMele* you may discover* carrying much 
more for you* the reader* than ;^st a harrowing adventure* 

HOW do the narrator's opinions and feelings about the sea change as 
. the story progresses? 

What is the narrator saying in section 2 with the words "R was 

probably splendid"? 

Does the presence of the gulls add excitement and color to the nar* 

rative^ or someUdng more than that? 

What extent does the paragraph in section 3 on "brotherhood" 

Wbttt Sig^ t^ narrator's remembertog during 

' the night the old song about the soldier in Algiers ? 

What causes the men% opinions of ihe rest cu humanity* as expressed 
the;^d of section 3* to change in section 4 ? 

is the oiler in the story? Is he more or less slgnifi- 
;; " V c^ ^ who "shone like a saint"? 
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How Is the idea of Faie.conneoled In the minds of the men with their 
efforts to get safely to shore? 

What suggestions has the narrator made concerning man’s place to 
the universe? 

What suggestions has the narrator made concerning man’s relation 
to other men? 

Why is the final scene played ^ dawn ? 

To what use does the narrator put the wind tower ? 

Do you think now that the equation in the diagram corresponds to 
an exploded diagram? Does our diagram really explain how this 
story **works'*? 

4, One of the most interesting matters for discussion to this story is 
its TOtot of view. Someone is telling "a tale intended to be after the 
fadr’ to the past tense; the narrative is also told to the third person. 

But point of ^ew in this story is a bit more complicated than that. 

In section 2 nearly every word presents what was done« what was 
said, and what was seen. Where are the ex jeptions to this ? 

Whose thoughts do these exceptions represent? What evidence Is 
there for your answer? 

Find passages in which you seem to know what yi tj^ men are think* 
tog. How do these passages differ from those which seem to be one 
man’s thoughts? 

Find some passages that seem to represent the omniscient point of 
view. 

Of the three ways of looking at the events to this story and the mean- 
ing of these events, which contributes most to the larger or expanded 
subject of the story? 

Point of view is also expressed through language, through the words 
the writer chooses. Find passages to which attitudes are expressed 
that are 1) humorous, 2 ) confident, 3) ironic, 4) angry, 51 depressed, 
6) detached, 7) fearful, 8) puzs^led. 

Perhaps you will find other attitudes expressed in the story. Examine 
the way these attitudes of*polnts of view^as expressed to the nar- 
rator's choice of words,change and develop throughout^e story. 

Do you find the chatgtog attitudes consistent with the events of the 
narrative? 

NOTE; The sixth paragraph presents not only the suggestion of a collec- 
tive attitude but also **A young man thinks doggedly. . . , "The first 
paragraph’s last line seems to present an even mere detached point of 
view. Probably the students wfll discover that the toner thougtos of no 
character except the correspondent are given. They will then probably 
begin to feel that Crane and *H;he correspondent" are to some sense one 
and the same. The "splendid" and "glorious" are certainly the expres- 
sion of some superior or untovolved attitude toward the sea, 

5, "The Open Boat" is to the form of a narrative. But form is not the 
easiest aspect of a literary work to discuss. Form is often a matter of 



meaningful contrasts and echoes (repeated actions and statements) that 
not only hold the story together but carry it along to its logical conclusion 

In what way is the sea necessary to the form of the story? 

How does the boat offer a contrast to the sea? 

What simple contrasts do you find among the four men? Which ones . 
are developed more completely? 

Would you say that the iitrormation albout the oiler is precented 
directly and obviously, or is it anorc like an imdercurrent? Does 
the narrator *s method serve to hold the story together? 

Time, distance, and direction are all important in this story« 
Consider each in turn. How has Crane used the effect of time to 
support the narrative? 

Part of the formal design of ibis story comes from the changing 
relationship between the men in the boat and the landmarks and the 
people on the shore. How does this changing relationship support 
the irony of the story? 

Crane has made us very conscious of the rhythm of the waves that 
toss the Httle boat about. There are other rhythms in the story 
that you might consider as you discuss form. 

When are the men optimistic? When are they pessimistic? 

What use does Crane make of night and day to support the events of 
the story? 

Find passages where feelings of optimism and pessimism are pre- 
sented somehow at the same time. 

Locate the important ’’echoes" or repetitions throughout the story. 
What seems to be the purpose of them? Or do they serve different 
purposes? 

How does Crane manage the pace or speed of the narrative? Find 
those passages where you get a sense of speed, and then find others 
where the pace is slow. 

What reasons are there for altering the rhythm and speed of the 
story? 

NOTE: The tracing of the oiler's words and acts should also give to the 
studeni^s a sense of the inevitableness of bis death and the sacrifice that 
it represents, "Greater love hath no znan than that he lay down his life 
for his friends, " But this act has been "simplified, " And the questions 
in section 5 may be re-escamhied here in terms of that final statement 
c . and they felt that they could then be interpreters, " 

Because this unit began with an analogy between "exploded diagrams" 
and the mental activity that students engage in when they "o^en up" 
a literary work, the students should be encouraged to re-read "The Open 
Boat" at some not -too -distant date. This may help them to discover for 
themselves how literary discussion of this kind gives them, ultimately, 
the whole work for their deepened pleasure. 

Conclusions 

Read the last sentence of "The Open Boat, " Try to express clearly 
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jurt what ft Is that the survivors win "interpret.” Hbw does the meaning j 

of this word difter from mere 'Celling"? 

What seems more important^ the ev^s that happened to these men« 
or the meaning of the events to these men? | 

Does this story satls^ your expectations? Daring the year you wiU | 

read a variety of literary works; you will make personal judgments • ,| 

cdncem^ ftie wxiters' choice ot subject^ form, and point of view. | 

When you answer the questiocs. How? and Why? you will be deepening | 

your understanding of the great variety of purposes and methods writers 
tise to give you {deasure in your read^« 

Here is the newspaper account of the sinking of the "Commodore. ' 

After you re-road **The Open Boat. " you may want to discuss briefly \ 

the differences In the accounts and the different purposes of the men who 
wrote them. (See Student Version for text. ) 
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